176             AFTER    THESE     MANY     QUESTS
My first guide to the battlefield was equable, sterling Philip Ure, of The Times. In the lull before the Press camp moved from the little inn at Sessa Aurunca to the new camp on Highway Six, he took me on country rambles along quiet lanes and through woods gay with spring flowers. On our first walk we climbed to a hilltop, where birds sang and there was no hint of war. Peasant women laboured unceasingly in the fields. Then we saw a solitary Piper Cub aircraft droning up and doAvn in the middle distance. Ure said it was on artillery observation. It seemed an unwarrantable intrusion, but still there was no sound of firing.
Why the Germans did not fire on these flying "O. Pips" (observation posts), which, from a low height, pried into their forward positions and directed our overwhelming artillery fire, is something of a mystery. I assume that they were too scared, knowing that a gun-flash would bring terrible retribution. At a modest estimate, we were then firing twenty or thirty shells for every one returned.
To the west, from our vantage point, stretched a flat, cultivated plain through which the Garigliano river meandered. On January 17 and 18 of that year two divisions had crossed the Garigliano, near its mouth, on a ten-miles front, occupied the ruins of Minturno and established themselves firmly. They could not get ahead, however, as once again the Germans were looking down on them from the hills and our troops were bogged in marshy, flooded land. We maintained our positions across the river, covered the bridges with smoke and protected the roads on our side from enemy observation with canvas screens. When the great offensive started in May that foothold, like the one at Anzio, proved invaluable.
As Ure and I looked we could see the rolling clouds of white smoke that smothered the bridges. He told me that the Germans besides keeping up spasmodic harassing fire against the bridges also tried to float down mines to blow them up, but fortunately without success. There was something reptilian about, those sluggish, artificial fogs hiding, one imagined, the beastliness of war. Any creeping horror might lurk in them. Ure pointed out to the north, among a cluster of dim peaks, one which he declared wasr-a driuureh our cake and then when we felt we bad reached that er moment when you begin to outstay your \vi lemnc we our "Thank yous" and departed.erformers.   Our two artists were, I believe, the
